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we are actually of the blood and bone and sinew of our
forefathers until we are tried and tested in some such
ordeals as they were accustomed to endure.
And in no case is this weakness for fallacies, amiable
misunderstandings of history, so plain to our eyes as in
our cult of the sea and seamen.    The mediaeval maps
of the watery globe were no more fantastic than our
modern conceptions of the adventurous spirit animating
those who go out into the dark places of the earth.   We
have very little knowledge of the spiritual equipment of
the seamen of our own time, and even less of those silent
navigators who laid the foundation of modern maritime
commerce.   We are in the habit of flattering ourselves
that we have in our veins the blood of the-old vikings;
but it maybe doubted whether any faculty is so generally
distributed throughout the world as is that of going to
sea.   The history of other nations upon the ocean we
are apt easily enough to forget, and it is convenient to
ignore that long period in English history when the
Island Race was very insular indeed, and Englishmen
were unknown on any waters save those close inshore
at home.
Towards the beginning of the sixteenth century a
change was perceptible in the habits of the people, aris-
ing out of the break-up of the religious houses and the
increase of sheep-farming. Woolen cloth, for export,
was being manufactured all over the country, and the
improving highways over which the pack-animals
travelled were being used by thousands of unemployed
ploughmen and other farm laborers thrown out of work
when the fields were put under grass. The new class
of landowners, sharp peasants and yeomen who had
the knack of seeing where money could be made, were
also on thejnove toward the seaports. Travel became
more familiar to the members of inland communities,
and travellers1 tales were full of relayed excitement